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SKETCHES 


OF SOME OF THE SPEECHES DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, ON THE 1J5ra 5rn MONTH, 1823, 


On a Motion for the Mitigation and Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery throughout the British Dominions. 


Fowe rt Buxton addressed the house nearly as follows : 


Before I enter on the important, and, as some gentlemen deem it, the 
very perilous question of which I have given notice, I feel myself called 
upon to advert to the advice which I have received, and to the warnings 
with which I have been favored, of dreadful evils likely tobe produced in 
the West Indies, by the agitation of this subject. It is nofslight matter, I 
have been told—and I admit it—to agitate the question at all. It is no 
slight matter to excite apprehensions, even the most groundless, in the 
minds of persons so respectable as those who signed the petition which 
has just been presented by the honorable member for Taunton. I can 
truly say, that I feel no degree of animosity, I harbor no species of preju- 
dice, either against the whole body, or against any individual of the body 
of persons connected with the West Indies. I consider them a3 eminently 
unfortunate, particularly the hereditary proprietors, in this, that their pre- 
dccessors were tempted to embark their property in a species of invest- 
ment which, at that time, was considered to be moral, and consistent with 
justice; but which, when the subject has been thoroughly sifted, is found to 
be irreconcileable with the principles of justice and humanity. With these 
feelings towards the West Indians, deeming them rather unfortunate than 
culpable, I do consider it no slight matter to introduce any moiion painful 
to their feelings. 

It is no slight matter to drag into public view before this nation, and 
before surrounding nations, jealous of the reputation of this country, the | 
worst, perhaps the only capital stain, on British policy; at a moment, too, 
when we have felt so keenly, and expressed ourselves so warmly, ard all 
but incurred the hazards af war for the sake of a nation threatened with 
political servitude: itis, I say, no slight matter to divulge the fact, that, of 
British subjects, there are one millien living in personal slavery;—not 
Spaniards, but our own fellaw-subjects; not threatened with, but enduring, 
not political interference, but personal slavery,—“personal slavery, in ccmpar- 
ison of which,” said Mr. Fox, “‘politieal slavery, much as I hate it, is a bare 
metaphor.” 

Il have heard much privately—and the house has heard somewhat pub- 
licly—of the responsibility which I incur by the agitation of this question. 
And Ladmit, that a man ought to be pretty sure that his cause is good, a8 
I am: and not only that the cause is good, but that the time is discreetly 
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choson. as Lam; and that he is free from all personal considerations and 
prejudices, as I am; before he ventures to reject such advice, and to incur 
such responsibility. Why, then, do lincur that responsibility? First, be- 
cause | am quite sure that the dangers, if not absolutely groundless, if pot 
utterly imaginary, a5 I believe they are, have been much over-rated: & se- 
condly, beeause | am sure, that it is impossible to over-rate the real and 
substantial blessings that will accrue to a million of men, by the agitation 
of this subject in this house. [ have not » notion that slavery can endure 
investigation. It must perish, when once broughtunder the public eye. 
And Lfcel confident that a few minutes ago, we commenced that process 
which will conclude, though not speedily, in the extinction of slavery 
throughout the whole of the Britisl, dominions, 

The good, then, to be obtained, is inesiculable. Now Ict vs consider, 
for a moment, the price we are to pay for it. We have heard a good deal 
of Jate of the danger of insurrection in the West Indies, Uf this’ were the 
first time that slavery had ever been mentioned in this house; if | were the 
first rash man who had ever ventured to comimiserate the condition of the 
negroes, perhaps there might be something alarming in the allegations cf 
danger. But, it does so happen, that this same subject of slavery, anc 
that infinitely more delicate subject of emancipation from slavery, to name 
which in this house, said the honorable member for Taunton, is to shed 
blood in the West Indies, have been debated again and again and again 
within these walls. 

It is at least a singular fact, that no motion was ever mace in this house, 
on the subject of negro slavery, which bas not been met with just the same 
predictions. No matter what the motion was; it was always attended with 
the same predictions in almost the same language. 

In the year 1787, avery feeble attempt was made to abate the horrors 
of the Middle Passage—to admit a liitle more air into the suffoeating and 
pestilential holds of the slave-ships. ‘Phe alarm was instantly taken. 
The cry of the West Indians, as we have heard it to-night, was the ery of 
that day. Aninsurrection of all the blacks—the massacre of all the whites 
—was to be the inevitable consequence. Inthe house ef lords, a man of 
no mean Consideration in point of rank, the duke of Chandos, besought 
their loréships not to meddle with this alarming question. He might, ie 
said, pretend to know a little more ef the subject than their lordshins— 
that his pockets were filled with letters from his correspondents in the 
West Indies, who declared, that the Eaglish newspapers were read by the 
negroes as regularly as the ships brought them; and that, so soon as they 
had come tothe paragraph announcing that their lordships had thought 13 
fit to tessen the suflerines of the Middle Passage, they would burst out into 
openrebellion! The bill passed, however; and, somehow or other, the 
prediction was not verified. About the same year, my honorable friend 
commenced that career with which his name will always be coupled; and 
which he brought to « glorioas termination twenty years afierwards. Let 
any gentleman look to the proceedings in any one of those twenty years, 
and he will find three thiags:—First, an effort made by my honorable 
friend on behalf of the negro: next, on the part of the West Indians, a pre- 
diction of insurrection amongst the blacks; and, thirdly, that prediction 
contradicted by the events of the year. Not only was each separate pro- 
phecy falsified by the tact; but itis really remarkable to observe, if you 
place the whole train of prophecy on one side, and the whole train of events 
on the other, Low fully the latter refutes and overturns the former. ‘Those 
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twenly years, which, ifthe West Indians are true prophets, ought to have 

been marked with perpetual violence, bloodshed, and desolation, were, in 
point of fact, remarkabie for a degree ef tranquility in the {British West 
Indies, unexampled in any other period of their history, 

Again: at that time, this country was so greedy of the gains of slave- 
trading, that she not only sepplied her owncolonies with slaves, but be- 
came the carrier of other nations. My honorable friend, with bis usual 
vigilence, discovered this; and introduced a bill to stop the practice. The 
cry of danger was revived. “if you stop that trade,” said, in this house, 
the agent of one ofthe West India Islands, “you will occasion an insurrec- 
tion of all the blacks. You will cause the murder of all the whites.” 
Bat this—perhaps the fiftieth prediction of the same kind—was utterly 
falsified by thefact. Our negroes actually did not rebel, because we 
ceased to supply rival colonies with shaves, 

Precisely paralle] to thisis the argument against me. ‘I do interfere, it 
istrue. [shall offer suggestions, tending to improve the condition of the 
negroes. But, I should be gladto know which of these is hkely to pro- 
duce agitation and discontent amongst them. One of our first proposi- 
tions is, That the slave shall have Sunday for rest and religious instruc- 
tion; and that another day in the week shall be allowed him fer the culti- 
vat?on of his provision ground, 13 there anything irritating in this?’~—Next 
we say, that all negro children, born aftera certain day, ought to be free 
—free from their birth—never subjected to be bought and sold, and whip- 
ped,and brutalized. Surely, such a provision will be far from producing 
discontent! Iam informed, on what! consider the best authority—that 
of a person intimately acquainted with the feelings of the negro popula 
tiow,—that he knows of no bond, so likely to secure their fidelity, as bene- 
fits conferred on their children—-the advantages of education—and free- 
dom.—Next, we propose to get rid of the cart-whip.. Willthe negro be of- 
fended at that? Is he so fondly attached to the eart-whip, that, in order 
to secure the continuance of its use, he will rise in rebellion? In point 
of fact, all we propose to do is this—to ameliorate the condition of the ne- 
gro—to give him something like the protection of British law—to reduce, 
not so much the power, as the possible abuse of power, in the master-— 
and, above all, to rescue bis children from that terrible condition, of which 
he well knows the bitterness. And what is there io all this, calculated 
to rouse the furious pass‘ons of the negro? On the contrary, { am fully 
persuaded, that security is to be found—end is ouly to be found—in jus- 
tice towards that oppressed people. If we wish to preserve the West In- 
dies—if we wish to avoid a dreadful convulsion—it must be by restoring 
to the injured race, those rights which we have too long withheld. 

Ought we then to grind down the négro, until almost any change will 
be for the better—or shall we upraise him in the scale of being, till almost. 
any change will befor the worse? Mr. Pitt declared, that “it was impos- 
sible to increase the happiness, or enlarge the freedom of the negro, with- 
out, in an equal degree, adding to the security ofthe colonies of all their 
inhabitants.” Gee. Teh 

I do not mean to say that there are not very great periisit@gaected with 
ihe present state of the West Indies. On the contrary, Patt qujte sure— 
as sure as it is possible for any man in the house or in the country to be 
that there is eminent peril at the present moment; and that that peril will 
‘increase, unless our system be aliered. ForI know, wherever there is 
oppression, there is danger—wherever there is slavery there must be 
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great danger—danger in proportion to the degree of suffering. But the 
question is,how that danger can be avoided. [ answer,that it is to be avoided 
by that spirit of humanity which has avoided it in other places—by doing 
justice to those whom we now oppress—by yviving liberty for slavery, hap- 
piness for misery. But even supposing the danger of giving to be as great 
as the danger of withholding; there may be danger in moving and danger 
in standing still—danger in proceeding and danger in doing vothing: then, 
I ask the house—and ask it seriously—whetler it be not better for us to 
incur peril for justice and humanity, for freedom, and tor the sake of giy- 
ing happiness to millions hitherio oppressed; or whether it be better to in- 
cur peril for slavery, cruelty and injustice—for the sake of destroying the 
happiness of those wretched beings, upon whom we have already sliowered 
every species of calamity? 

I now come to tell gentlemen the course we mean to pursue; and I hope 
[ shall not be deqmed imprudeut, if Lthrow off all disguise, and state 
traukly, and without reserve, the object at whichwe aim. The object at 
which we aii is the extinction of slavery—nothing less than the extine- 
tinction of slavery—in nothing tess than the whole of the British dominions: 
—uot, however, the rapid termination of that state—not the sudden eman- 
cipation of the negro—but such preparatory steps, such measures of pre- 
caution, as, by slow degrees, and in a course of years, first fitting and 
qualifying the slave for the enjoyment of freedom, shall gently conduct us 
to the annihilation of slavery, Nothing can more clearly show that we 
mean nothing rash, nothing rapid, nothing abrupt, nothing bearing any 
feature of violence, than this—that if Lsucceed to the fullest extent of my 
desires, confessedly sanguine, no man will be able to say, evenI sliall be 
unable to predict, that at such a time, orin such a year, slavery will be 
abolished. In point of fact it will never be abolished: it will never be 
destroyed = [t will subside; it will decline; it will expire; it will, as it were, 
burn itself down into its socket, and go out. Weare far from meaning to 
attempt .o cut down slavery, in the full maturity of its vigor. We rather 
shall leave it gently to decay—slowly, silently, almost imperceptibly, to 
die away, and to be forgotten. 

Now see the operation of our principle. We say—No more slaves shall 
be made; no more children shall be enslaved. At present, we have in our 
colonies, a certain body of slaves. This wil! be reduced, (to use a military 
phrase,) by all casualties; but it will not be replenished and reinforced hy 
any vew recruits. At present the number is about amillion. Next year 
that number will be somewhat abated. Inten years’ time, it will be visi- 
bly dimimished. In twenty or thirty years’ time, all the young, the vigor- 
ous, and those rising into life, will be free; and the slaves will be those 
who have passed the meridian of their days—who are declining into age 
—the aged andthe decriped. Every year, then, will make a considerable 
change; every child born will increase the one body—every slave dying 
will reduce ihe other. A few years further, and you will ftnd only here 
and there, scattered over the face of the country, a remnant of slavery. A 
very few ygare further, he too will have followed his brethren, and slavery 
will be no mare; 

Now observe. This is not speculation. It isnot a theory which has 
never been tried: it is not one of the “new lights,” to use the expression 
vf the honorable member for ‘Txunton: but it has taken place, andin a 
couutry too with which that honorable member is very fawiliar. It may 
persaps, nevertheless, be unkuown to part of the house, that just in this 
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way slavery has gone out and expired ia New York. ‘Thirty years ago, 
New York was what is called a slave state; that is, a portion of its laborers 
were slaves; and it was liable to those evils which slavery never fails to 
generate. ‘The principle which I now advocate was applied; and—with- 
out rebellion, without convulsion; without a single riot, without any thing 
that deserves the name of inconvenience—Slavery has gone out in the 
state of New York. ‘The same thing has beew done in Pennsylvania, and 
and several other of the United States. Ifany man asks me with what 
effect this has been done; 1 answer, that there is nota person connect- 
ed with that part of the world, who will not acknowledge, that 
much as it has contributed to the happiness of the blucks, ithasin no less 
degree promoted the happivess, the moral improvement, ‘and even the pe- 
cuniary prosperity of the whites. ‘The fact is, every American from that 
part of the cou-itry is ready to acknowledge, that the worst of all curses 
has fled away and left them. Here, then, the principle which I now recom- 
mend has begun and concluded its operation. 

There are other parts of the world, where the same principle is now in 
action, where slavery is gradually and quietly working itself out. And 
now, sir, Iam going to take a great liberty—just to put a question to each 
centlemen in the house. Does he know in what part of the British do- 
ininions this very principle is in action? The point in dispute, be it ob- 
served, is this. I say, that our principle operates without noise and tumult. 
My opponents say it will be attended with violence and convulsion. Then, 
1 put itto my opponent, if he know where this noisy, turbulent, convulsive 
principle is at work? If he do not know, my point is proved—its quiet, 
peaceable, silent nature is proved. 

It is in full operation at this moment in Ceylon; & has been so, since 1816. 
The activity of the governor, genera! Brownrigg, & of sir Alexander John- 
stone, there introduced it; and,as yet, it has produced no ii] effect of any 
kind, ‘Ine same thing occurred at Beencoolen, under the administration 
of sir Stamford Raffles. ‘The same at Saint Helena. Now, this last does 
tell positively inmy favor. Public curiosity has recently been excited, in 
an extraordinary degree. Books, enough to filla library, have been written, 
detailing the administration of sir Hudson Lowe. Acts the most slight— 
anecdotes the most trivial—expressions the most unmeaning, have “been 
recorded with exact fidelity. Generations yet unborn shall know, that on 
such adayin July, sir Hudson Lowe pronounced that the weather was 
warm; and that ou such aday of the following December, Bonaparte ut- 
tered a conjecture that it would rain in the course of the week. Nothing 
has escaped the researches of the historian—nothing has been overlooked 
by the hungry curiosity of the public—nothing—Yes! one thing has _nev- 
er been noticed; namely, that sir Hudson Lowe gave the death-blow to 
slavery at Saint Helena. 

The same principle, only upon a much larger scale, has been operating in 
South America. By a fundamental law of Colombia, every child born af- 
the day when the constitution was proclaimed, is, ipso facto, free. They 


. did that at which Iam now aiming; andthey did more. They liberated 


the children, but they also took measures for emancipating the parent. 
They levied a legacy duty, varying from three to ten per cent. upon all 
disposable personal property: they set apart this fund fora special object: 
and they declared that no powershould exist in the state to alter the desti- 
nation of a single shilling. ‘The purchase to which that tax is devoted, is 
the purchase of negroes from nersonal slavery, and it isto continue till no 
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slave remains in Colombia. If ever there was an opportunity of trying, 
whether the principle was productive of peace or of convuls sion, that op- 
portunity was now afforded. Colombia was overrun by hostile armies. 
The maSters were often obliged to abandon their property, The black 
population amounted to nine hundred thousand persons. An honorable 
friend of mine, on a former occasion, contended, that the numbers were 
inconsiderable. He was mistaken. I have in my handa letter from Mr. 
Ravenga, in which he states, thatin a population of three millions, the 
number of blacks and Indians is nine hundred thousand. Now,of these a 
large portion were suddenly emancipated. Bolivar gave liberty to seven 
hundred. Others acted in the same way. The law to which I have allu- 
ded, which liberates all the children, is rapidly liberating the adultes. 
What has been the effect?) Where the opportunities of insurrection have 
been so frequent and so tempting. ¢, what has been theeffect? Mr. Ravenga 
authorises me to say, that the e feet has been, a degree of docility on the 
part of the blacks,a deguge of confidence and security on the part of the 
whites, unknown in any br receding period of the history of Colombia. 

Now for the application of this principle. What we contend for is this, 

that we should cut of the supply; that weshould intercept the fountain 
by which slavery is fed; that all negro children born after a certain day 
should be Ihave already shown the safety § practicability of acting 
upon this rh ey Will any man deny its propriety & justice? A negro 
child is born to-day. What right on earth have we to say that that child 
shall be a slave? I want to know ! by whatauthority weact, under what 
warrant we proceed, when we say, that that child shall eat the bitter bread, 
and do the bitter labor of a bondsman, all the days of hislife? [know the 
answer that will be given me: Phe father is mine; the,mother is mine: 
and therefore the child is mine.” Thatis, you have made his parents eat 
the bitter bread, and do the bitter labor of si ves; and this crime, whic! 
you have committed against his parents, 13 to be your apology for the 
crime wi hich you desi: vnioc mnamit against him. 

But, sir, | hope that every mania this house, nay, that every main and 
wvoma in Great Brifain, will seriously weigh this question. By what 

rinciple ofjustice, by what tenet of religion do we act, when we say to the 
mlanter, “Phere! a black child is born to-day: take him: do what you like 
with hun, make hima brute if it so please you; a brute in his labor, a 

brute in ignorance: feed him like a brute, floz} him like a brute”? 1 say, 
how are we authorised, ona coild that has done no wWronz to pronounce 
this sentence, to infliet this curse? ; 

{tis a crime to go to Africa, and steal a man, and make him a slave 
For two centuries this was no crime atall. [twas most just and innocent 
commerce. My honorable friend,(Mr. Wilberforce,) instituted an enquiry 
into this innocent eagy and it turned out to be a most intolerable enormi- 
ty. tis acrime, then, by the laws of England, to make the fall-grown 
Africana slave. And. how 1s it lessa crime, to make a new-born Creole 
aslave? Tsay, it is as great—itis even a greatercrime. The African 
haz at least passed a considerable portion of his life i in freedom: for twen- 
ty or thirty years, he has tasted the innumerable enjoyments which liberiy 
confers. . But the child who is made a slave from his birth, knows no- 
thing but servitude and misery.——Then as to guilt. Formerly we divided 
it with another party. The black factor made the man a siave: that was 
his share of the guilt- Wekept himasa slave: that was our share. But, 
in the case of the child whom we enslave, the whole abomination is our 
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own. We make hima slave, in the first place: we use bimas a slave in 
the second. Itis acrime to murder a man: it is no less acrime to murder 
a child. Itis a crime to roba man: itis no lessa crime to rob a child. It 
i3 a crime to enslave aman: and, is it no crime to enslave a child? 

Now, sir. let the house observe the moderation with which we preceed. 
We say, “Make no more slaves—desist from that iniquity—stop—abstain 
from an act, in itself as full of guilt, entanting in its Conseqaunces ' as much 
of misery, as any fe lony- you can mention.” We do not say, “Retrace 
vour steps;” but “Stop.? We do not say, “Make reparation for the wrong 
you have done: b ut “Do no mere wrong; go no further.” Slave-trading 
and slavery, (for they are but two parts of the same act,) are the greatest 
crime that any nation ever committed: and when that day comes, which 

shall disclose all secrets, and unveil all guilt, the broadest and blackest of 
all will be that, the first part of which is slavetrading, and the last part sla- 
very; and no nation under heavea has ever been so deeply tainted with 
both the one and the otheras we have been. To a nation thus steeped in 
this spe 7 of iniquity, can less be said than this: "We do not ask that you 
shoul ! suffer punishment; we do not ask that you should undergo deep hu- 
miliati on; we do notask that you shall make reparation to those you have 
wronged; we do noteven gay, Cease to enjoy those acts of criminality which 
vou have begun; but, Take the full benefit and fruitiorf of past & present injus- 
lice; complete what you have commmenced; screw from your slave all that his 
bones and his museles will yield you: only stop there: and, when every slave now 
living shall have found repose in the grave, then let it be said, that the country 
is satiated with slay ery, and has done with it for ever.” 

This after all isthe main point. It secures, a distant indeed, but a certain 
extinction of slavery. And I give notice to his Majesty’s Ministers—I give 
notice to the geatlemen connected with the West Indies, that if they concede 
every thingelse, but withhold this, we shall not relax in our exertions. The 
peblic voice is with us; and I, fer oue, will never fail to eall upon the public, 
loudiy to express their opinion, till justice has so far prevailed as to protounce 

that every child is entitled to liberty. 

Now. lor the existing slaves. Slaves they are. Slaves, I fear, they must too 
geverally continue; but slaves, under a cescription of servitude considerably 
wath: ated. 

I cannot say 17 deserve any credit for : abstaining to liberate them at the pre- 
sent moment. | must confess that if I conceived it were possible for the slaves 
to rise abruptly from their state of be mndage, to the Lappier condition of free- 
men; if we could clothe them not only with the rights and privileges, but with 
the virtuous restraints of social lifes If 1 did not know that the same system, 

hich has reduced them to the condition of brutes, has brutalised their minds; 
if in fact, Ldeemed them ripe for deliverance, my moderation, [ confess it, 
would be but small. 1 should say, «+ The sooner you cease from doing injustice 
and they from enduring it, the better.’ { should take no circuitous course: I 

sticald propose no tardy measures of amelioration: I should name no distant 
day of deliverance; but this night, at once and.forever, I should propose to 
strike off their chains; and I should not wait one moment, from a conception 
tliat the master has the least shadow of a title to the person of the slave, But 
alas, sir! the slave is not ripe for liberty. The bitterest reproach that can be 
uttered against the system of slavery, that it debases the man, that it enfeebles 
Lis powers, that it changes bis character, that it expels all which is naturally 
good; this, its bitterest reproach, must be its protection. We are foiled by the 
very wickedness of the system. We are obliged to argue in a most vicious 
circle. We make the man, worthless; and, because he is worthless we retain 
him as aslave. We make hima brute, and then allege his brutality as a valid 
reason for withholding his rights. 
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Now one word as to the right of the master. There are persons, (not in this 
house, | trust,) whose notions of justice are so confused and confounded by 
slavery, as to suppose that the p!anter has something like an honest title to the 
person of the slave. We have been so long accustomed to talk of “my stave.” 
and “your slave,” and what he will fetch if sold, that we are apt to imagine 
that he is really yours or mine, and that we have a substantial right to keep or 
sell bin. Then let us just for a moment fathom this right. Here is a certain 
valuable commodity: and here are two claimants for it—a white man and a 
black man. Now. what is the commodity i in dispute?—-The body of the black 
man. ‘The white man says*It is mine,” and the black man says “ It is mine.” 
Now. the question is, if every man had his own, to whom would that black body 
Séling? ‘The claim of the black man to his own body, is just this-—-Nature 
eave it him. He holds itby the grant of God. That compound of bone and 
muscle is his, by the most irreproachable of all tithes—a title which admits not, 
what every other species of title admits—a suspicion of violence, or fraud, or 
irregularity. Will any man say; he came by his body in an illegal manner? 
Does any mam suspect, that he played the ‘knave, and purloined his limbs? 





{ do not mean to say the negro is nota thief; but he must be a very subtle thief 


indeed, if he stole even so much as his own little finger. 

At least, you will admit this—the negro has a pretty sood prima facie claim 
to his own person. Tf any man thinks he has a better, the onus probandi is on 
him. ‘Thea we come to the claim of the white man. What is the foundation 
of your right? It shall be the best that can be conceived. You received him 
trom your father. Very good! Your father hought him of a neighboring 
planter. Very good. That planter bought him of a trader at the Kings- 
ton Slave-mar kets and that trader bought him of a man-merchant fin Afri- 

ea. So far you are quite safe! How did the man-merchant acquire him? He 
stole him—he kidnapped him! The very root of your claim is robbery, violence, 


inconceivable wickedness. If any thing on earth was ever proved by evidence, 


it was proved, before the Slave- trade Committee, that the method of ebtaining 
slaves in Africa was robbery, man-stealing, and murder. Your pure title rests 
on these sacred foundations! If your slave came direct from Africa, your 
right to his person is absolutely nothing. But your claim tothe child born in 
Jamaica is, (if lL may ese the expression.) less still, ‘Che new-born iofant has 
done—can have done—nothing to forfeit his right to freedom. And to talk a- 
heut rights, justice, equity, and law as connected with slavery, is to talk down- 
right nonsense. Ifwe had no interest in the case, anc were only speaking of 
tha conduct of another nation, we should all use the same language; and we 
should speak of slaver@, as we now speak of slavetrading: that is, we should 
call it rank, naked, flagrant, undiseuised injustice. 

But when I say, that the planter has no claim against the slave, T do not 
say that he has no claim against the British nation, If slavery be an injustice, 
it is an injustice which has been licenced by British law. But, whatever may 
be the claim of the planter against the British government, he can pretend to 
none to the person of a child because he happens to be wee of negro parents. 

[ will now take the liberty of reading a short extract of a letter which, 6 onthe 

Ith of last April. I addressed to my honorable friend opposite, in order to put 
lord Bathurst, and his majesty’s:government, in full possession of our views 


aud intentions on this subject:— } 


‘Tho subject divides itself into twos the condition of the existing slaves, and 


the condition of their children. With regard to the former, I wish the follow- 


ag ¥ impr ovement:— 

“J. ‘That the stave should be attached to the island, and, under modificationss 
to the soil. 

“2. ‘Phat they cease to be chattles in the eye of the law. 


~ 


 Thattheir testimony may be received, quantum valea*. 
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«4, That when any one lays in his claim to the services ofa negro, the 
onus probandi should rest on the claimant. 

«5. That all obstructions to manamissions should be removed. ; 

“6. That the provisions of the Spanish law, (fixing by competent authority 
the value of the slave, and allowing him to purchase aday ata time,) should be 


introduced. 
“7, That no governor, judge, or attorney-genera! should be a slave-owner. 


a 


«8, That an effectual provision shall be made for the religious instruction 
of the slave. 

“9. That marriage should be enforced and sanctioned. 

“10. That the Sunday should be devoted by the slave to repose and reli- 
xious instruction; and that other time should be allotted for the cultivation of 
his provision grounds. 

“11. That some (but what I cannot say.) measures should be taken to re- 
strain the authority of the master, in punishing his untried slave, and that some 
substitute should be found for the driving system. _ 

‘hese are the proposed qualifications of the existing slavery. But [ am far 
nore anxiously bent upon the extinction of slavery altogether, by rendering all 
the negro children, born after a certain day, free. For them it will be neces« 
sary to provide education. God grant that his Majesty’s Ministers may be dis- 
posed to accomplish these objects, or to permit others to accomplish them.” 


For all the blood spilt in African wars fomented by English capital—for civil 
war which we contrived to render interminable—for all the villages set in flames 
by the contending parties—for all the horrors and the terrors of these poor 
creatures, roused from their rest by the yells of the man-hunter whom we sent 
—for civilization excluded—for the gentle arts which embelish life, excluded— 
for bonest and harmless commerce excluded—for christianity and all that it 
comprehends, expelled for two centuries from Africa—for the tens and tens of 
thousands of men murdered in these midnight marauds—for the tens and tens 
of thousands suffocated in the holds of our slave-ships—for the tens and tens 
of thousands of emaciated beings, cast ashore in the West Indies; emaciated 
heings, “refuse men,” (for such was the mercantile phrase,) lingering to a cruel 
ceath—for the tens and tens of thousands still more unhappy Who, surviving, 
lived on to perpetual slavery, to the whip of the task-master, to ignorance, to 
crime, to heathen darkness—for all these, we owe large and liberal atonement. 
And L do thank God, we still have it in our power to make some compensation. 
We have it in our power to sweeten a little the bitterness of captivity—to give 
the slaves of the West Indies something to render life more endurable—to give 
them something like justice and protection —to interpose a jury between the 
negro anc the brutality of his master’s servant—to declare that the slave shall 
not be torn from the cottage he has built, from the children he has reared, from 
the female} whom he loves—above all, for that is effectual compensation, 
we may give him the truths of the christian religion, which, as yet, we have 
withheld. ; 

For his children there is a wider range of recompence. We may strip them 
of every vestige of servitude; and, by taking upon ourselves, for a season, the 
whole burthen of their maintenance, education, and religious instruction, we 
nay raise them intoahappy, contented. enlightened, free peasantry. I con- 
clude as I concluded my letter to lord Bathurst—God grarit, that his Majesty's 
Ministers may be disposed to accomplish these objects, or to permit others to 
accomplish them!—I move, 


‘That the state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British con- 
stitution, and of the christian religion; and that it ought to be gradually 
abolished throughout the British colonies, with as much expedition as 
may be found consistent with a dae regard to the well-being of the par- 
ties concerned.” - 
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Wittiam Smitu.—It is not my intention at this period, and after what has 
been already said, to go into details; but [ feel disposed to contend agains: 
sym of the most material points adverted to by the honourable gentleman. As 
to the first settlement of the colonies. it is a long way indeed for the honoura- 
bie gentleman to look back; and I confess | se no necessity for it, since it 
makes nothing for his argument. I shall not follow him thither; but when he 
tells us, that the emancipatiog of the villeins, and the destruction of feudal ten- 
ures. was the work of many ages, | must ask whether gentlemen really do 
think, that now, in the nineteenth centary, we are to make no quicker progress 
in the annihilation of slavery? and when we know, too, that it is held in detes- 
tation by the whole British people? Have we no additional lights to guide us 
in 1825, bevond those which were possessed in 1400? We know, in point of 
fact, thatat that time the trade in slaves between Bristol and Ireland had 
scarcely ceased. In the 13th century, it is an unquestionable fact, that Eng- 
lishmen were kidnapped on the shores of the Bristol Channel, then taken to Ire- 
Jand, and there actually sold as slaves, until the practice was put an end to by 
the Irish themselves—on account of its acknow'edged inhumanity. ; 

But | beg leave upon this, and every occasion when an opportunity offers, to 
enter my strongest an'l most indignant protest against the doctrine of treating 
man as the property of man; and never wili | admit that claims of a nature so 
immoral and extravagant, are to be treated with as much delicacy as private 
rights of a legitimate description. As long as we suffer ourselves, or any per- 
son or persons connected with us, or dependent upon us, to apprehend that it is 
possible to hold the same unconditional property in their fellow-men as in anv 
other species of production—until this impious opinion. destructive of all the 
distinctions waich the Almighty has established between man and brute, is re- 
moved so completely that not a trace of 1t shall remain, the march of ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the negroes will be slow indeed. 

Brovucuam.--In Jamaica too, I am told, all is perfect; and that the 
neg~». who must be allowed to be the best judge of his his own happiness, is per- 
fecity contented with his lot—so well contented that he would not change it. 
But, unfortunately for this assertion, it appears, from consulting a single page 
of the Jamaica gazettes, that it cannot be supported. It is curiousenough to 
observe the broad and most unequivocal contradiction given by these gazettes to 
this grave statement of the Jamaica Assembly—for it thence appears that many 
of the negroes have shown a most pointed desire to change their happy situation. 
Inasingle page of these gazettes there are no Jess than fifty *Runaways’’—-per- 
sons quiting this enviable situation, not only with a certainty of many priva- 
tions, but at the risk of all the severe penalties which attach to their crime. 
But let us look to one of the advertisements: “For sale, 140 head of horned 
cattle’’--I beg pardon of the house; that is not the paragraph I allude to. It is 
the next column which contains a long list of “Run-a-ways.”--“Cecilia, a 
young Creole negro woman” It has been said that young women are never 

newn to be punished in these realms of negro bliss, where they are so much 
better off than in their own country, that they ought to bless their stars that 
they have been taken from it. Such is the kind of language to which our ears 
have been accustomed on the subject of negro slavery, from the beginning of 
this controversy to the present day; but it proves a great deal toe much, and 
consequently proves nothing. But facts must always bear down such argu- 
ments; and the very papers I have in my hand, while they describe the persuns 
of the fugitives, distinguishing them by their various marks and brands—-the 
badges of the sufferings and the degradations to which these unhappy beings 
have been exposed---speak volumes on the subject. But to preceed: ‘Cecilia, 
a young Creole woman, five feet high, marked. (branded!) S. M. and W. S, on 
tup, on right shoulder, belonging to the estate of John Stevers.” Then here 16 
another. who ‘says he is free, but has no documents to prove his freedom.” 
‘Then come several others, described by various maims, and marks on different 
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parts of their bodies. Many have “lost several of their front teeth;” others are de- 
scribed as being marked with letters in a diamond on the shoulders and breasts, 
and having sores on the arms or legs, and scars on their face or shoulders, with 
marks of floging on their backs. And so they gothrough all the sores, and 
marks, and brands, and scars, and traces of the cart-whip, which distinguish 
these happyaindividuals, wha, though we are to!d they are so contented, are yet, 
somehow or other, so insensible of their own bliss, that they will run away 
from their kind-hearted, humane masters, by whom we have been told, too. that 
the whip is now in nearly total disuse. 

I cannot but express my great astonishment that the right honourable gentle- 
man should have compared the negro slaves in the West Indies with the Roman 
domestic slaves, and with other slaves of antiquity. And I am the more sur- 
prised when [reflect on the classical taste and profound classical knowledge for 
which the right honourable geatleman 1s so remarkable. ‘There are certainly 
some pviuts 1n which the condition of the West India slaves resemble those of 
antiquity; but, speaking generaily, the two states do not admit of a comparison, 
Will any man say. that in a country where the land was tilled by freemen, as 
among the ancients, it was possible the same habitual cruelty and severity of 
exaction could prevail, as in those colonies, where men are compelled by the 
whip, by mere brute force, to cultivate the soil, anel where habitual dread of the 
lash stands engraven on the very front of the system as the sole motive of exer- 
tion? Not that I mean to assert that the whip is always used, any more than 
the whip of a waggoner is always in use; but what I assert is, that the slaves on 
plantations are worked by placing the men and the women, of various degrees 
of strength and capacity, ina line, in which they are compelled to toil by the 
imminent fear of the lash being applied te their backs; and it is applied. as often 
as their laxity of exertion may seem to render it necessary. Such a system, I 
say, converts a maa inte a brute animal. All the noble feelings and energies of 
our nature, and alimnest all traces of humanity, are eradicated by this base prac- 
tice, by which the man is made to work, and act, and move at the will of aneth- 
er, and is thus of necessity reduced to the level of a brute: it is a practice which 
makes its appeal, not to the qualities which distinguish him frum the beasts of 
the field, but to those which he shares in common with them. 

Lorgp Atruonr.—The honourable member for Sandwich has stated broadly, 
and has quoted various documents to prove it, that the slave is perfectly con- 
tented and happy. ff we look only to the clothing awd food allowed to these 
unfortunate beings, it is enough to convince any reasonable man, without fur- 
ther investigation, of the neceasity ef an alteration in the present system; and 
it is idle to the last degree to talk of the happiness and comfort enjoyed by 
them. But it is said, that some of these happy slaves are so conscious of their 
bliss, that they have even refused to take advantage of an offer of their liberty, 
and have preferred to tive and die in slavery. If the object were to prove the 
low state to which, as moral creatures, these beings have keen reduced, noth- 
ing could be stronger than this single statement. Good God! can it be imagin- 
ed for a moment, that a man. possessing the least particle of the sympathies and 
affections of lis species, should prefer to doom himself without remorse to slave- 
ry for life; that he should doom his children after him, from generation to gen- 
eration, to be born to live & die in the bonds of slavery; that he should doom fer 


ever his sons to the lash of the slave-driver, and expose his daughters to tie 


wiil and power ofa cruel task-master, who might atpleasure subject them to 
his wonton lust? If any thing, I say, can raise feelings of indignation and 
horror in the breast, it would be the Knowledge of such a factas this. But 
what must be the feelings uf a free-born Englishman, enjoying the glorious bies- 
sings of freedom, on hearing such a statement as this? The coldest heart could 
not but be keenly affected by it; and even those who are most interested in 
the question must sympathize with the ip feeling of the couritry. 

®. Buxroy, in reply. —The honourableg entleman is in error, when hesays I 
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never alindedto compensation. But whatif{ had not? Is there no difference 
between a vested interest in a house or a tenement, and a vested interest in a 
human being? No difference between a right to bricks and mortar and a right 
to the fles of man—a right to torture his body and to degrade his mind at 
your good will and pleasure? There is this difference,—the right to the house 
originates in law, and is reconcileable to justice; the claim, (for I will not 
call it a right,) to the man, originated in robbery, and is an outrage upon every 
principle of justice, and every tenet of religion. 

The right honourable gentleman, (Mr. Canning,) complains of my language in 
having referred to the slave trade. Why,” be asks, “do you recal the horrors 
of that odious and abolished practice??? For this plain reason, that your title 
toa slaveis founded on that practice. By the slave trade you obtained him. 
Upon that practice now reprobated, and now by us abolished, your claim is 
founded. Every reproach uttered against slave trading impeaches your title to 
the slave. You say the man is your property. I ask in reply, how did you ob- 
tain, that propery? And you are driven to the necessity of acknowledging that 
it was gained by the blackest of crimes—by that act which you now punish as 
a felony; by that act which the British parliament stigmatized as “contrary to 
tie principles of justice, humanity and sound policy;” by that act which even 
the assembled Monarchs of Europe, (not suspected of too ardent a love of lib- 
erty,) describe as “desolating Africa, degrading Europe, and afflicting humani- 
ty,” and as “repugnant to the principles of humanity and universal morality.” 

The honourable member for Taunton has complained most loudly of my having 
stated there is no danger to be apprehended in the West Indies. Give me 
leave tosay the honourable gentleman is as inaccurate in this as in his former as- 
sertion; For | stated that 1 expected nothing else but danger in the West In- 
dies. I[said, if I recollect right, that wherever there is slavery there is danger. 
Ituld you that if you wanted to be safe you must be just; that the price you pay 
fer your injustice is yourinsecurity. I know there isdanger. Danger! why? 
because the few inflict, and the multitude suffer gross injustice. But I confess 
it does appear to me to be the most extraordinary of all arguments,to contend that 
the danger arises not from slavery itself, but from the discussion of slavery in 
this house. What, then, does the slave require any bint fromus that heis a 
slave, and that slavery is of all conditions the most miserable? Why, sir, he 
hears this; he sees it; he feels it too, in all around him. He sees his harsh un- 
compensated labor; be hears the crack of the whip; he feels, he writhes under 
the lash. Does not this betray the secret? This is no flattery; these are coun- 
sellors which feelingly persuade him what he is. Ile sees the mother of his 
children stripped naked before the yang of male negroes, and flogged unmerci- 
fuily; he sees his children sent to market to be sold for the best price they will 
fetch; he sees himself, not a man, but a thing; by West Indian law, a chattel, 
an implement of husbandry,a machine to produce sugar, a beast of burden ! 
And wiil any man tel! me that the negro, with all this staring him in the face, 
flashing in his eyes, whether he rises in the morning or goes ta bed at night, 
never dreams that there is injustice in such treatment, till he seats himself 
down to the perusal of an English newspaper, and there, to his astonishment, 
discovers that there are enthusiasts in England, who frow the bottom of their 
hearts deplore, and even morethan they deplore, abhor all Negro Slavery? 
There are such enthusiasts: Lam one of them; and while we breathe, we will 
never abandon the cause, til! that thing, that chattle, is reinstated in all the 


privileges cf man. 


The Original resolution having been withdrawn, the question was put by 
the Speaker upon the following amendment, proposed by G. Canning, 
Esq. one ot his Majesty’s Ministers, and carried UNANIMOUSLY. 
“Ist, That itis expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures for 

aucliorating the condition of the slave population inhis Majesty’s colonies, 
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“2d, That through a determined and persevering, but judicious and 
temperate, enforcement of such measures, this house looks forward to a 
progressive improvement in the character of the slave population, such as 
may prepare them fora participation in those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his majesty’s subjects. 

“3d, That this house is anxious for the accomplishment of this purpose 
at the earliest period that may be compatible with the well-being of the 
slaves, the safety of the colonies, and with a fair and equitable considera- 
‘ion of the interests of all parties concerned therein. 

“4th, That these resolutions be laid before his Majesty.” 





—~ 





For the Moral Advocate. 


The Millennium.—No. 4. 
Continued from page 57. 


About the year 1140, ‘Evernius,’ 
‘of Cologne, in Germany, ‘wrote as 
follows to the renowned Bernard,’ 
[Both papists.] ‘There have lately 
been some hereticks discovered a- 
mong us near Cologne, of whom 
some have with satisfaction returned 
again to the Church. One that was 
# bishop among them, and his com- 
panions, openly opposed us in the as 
sembly ofthe Clergy and Laity, the 
lord Arch Bishop himself being pre 
sent, with many of the nobility, main- 
taining their heresy from the words 
of Christ and his Apostles. But find 
ing that they made no impression, 
they desired that a day might be fix- 
ed, upon which they might bring a- 
long with them, men skilled in their 
frith; ptomising to return to the 
Church provided their teachers 
were unable to answer their oppo- 
vents; but that otherwise they wouid 
rather die than depart from their 
judgment. Upon this declaration, 
having been admonished to repent, 
for three days, they were seized by 
the people in their excess of zeal, & 
burnt to death: and what 1s most as- 
tonishing, they came to the stake, 
& endured the torment of the flames, 
not only with patience, but even with 
joy.—lIn this case, O holy father, 
were I present with you, [ should be 
glad to ask you how these members 











of Satan could presist in their heresy 
with such constancy as is rarely to 
be found amongst the most religious 
in the faith of Christ. 

Their heresy is this: They say 
that the Church is only amongst 
theinselves, because they alone fol- 
low the ways of Christ, and imitate 
the Apostles—describing themselves 
as the poor of Christ’s flock, who 
have no certain abode, fleeing from 
one city to another, like sheep in the 
midst of wolves—enduring, perse- 
cution with the Apostles and mar- 
tyrs. But you, say they, lovers of 
the world, have peace with the world 
because ye are of it. False Apos- 
tles, adulterating the word of God, 
seeking their ownthings, have mis- 
led you & your ancestors.* Where- 
as we and our fathers, haying been 








*What astonishing blindness of 
mind, and obduracy of heart, in them, 
their ancestors, and their successors 
that TRUTH so apparent should make 
no impression! ‘This, being the tes- 
timony of a bitter enemy, cannot be 
supposed an exaggeration in favor of 
those precious Lambs of the fold of 
Christ He, fully understanding 
this hostility to the peaceful spirit of 
the Gospel, declared, ‘Behold, I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves: be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves.’ And 
to the present day, thissame wolf- 
ish spirit is disposed to persecute the 
lamb-like spirit of Chri-t,in any of 
his followers. See Mat. x. 
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brought up in the Apostolic doctrine, 
have continued in the grace of Christ 
and shall continue so to the end. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
saith Christ: and our fruits are the 
footsteps of Christ.” ‘They place no 
confidence in the intercession of 
saints: and all things observed in 
the Church which have not been 
established by Christ and his Apos- 
tles, they call superstitious. They 
do not admit of any purgatory %:- 
after death, contending that the souls 
as soon as they depart out of the bo- 
dies, do enter into rest or punish- 
ment.’ ‘By which means they make 
void all the prayers and oblations of 
believers, for the deceased’ [A very 
essential part of their trafic) 

‘We therefore beseech you, holy 
father,’ ‘that you would be pleased 
to direct your pen against these wild 
beasts of the reeds,’ &c. &c. ‘And 
as for those who were burnt, they, 
in the defence they made for them- 
selves, told us, that this heresy had 
been concealed from the time of the 
martyrs—and that it had existed in 
Greece and other countries.’ 

‘Tuis letter of Evernius had all 
the effect upon Bernard that he 
could desire. The mighty champion 
immediately prepared hjmself tor 


v}without great judgment. 


sects, and maintained their opinions 
by the authority of scripture.’ ‘They 
are armed,’ says he, ‘with the words 
ofthe holy scripture, which in any 
way seem to favor their sentiments, 
and with those they know how to de- 
fend their errors, and to oppose the 
Catholic truth; though in reality 
they are wholly ignorant of the true 
meaning couched in those words, 
and which cannet be discovered 
They are 
increased to great multitudes thro’- 
out all countries, to the great danger 
of the Church, for their words eat like 
a canker, and like a flying leprosy, 
runs every way, infecting the pre- 
cious members of Christ. These in 
ourGermany, we call Cathari; in 
Flanders they call them Piples; in 
Freneh they call them Tiserands, 
from the art of weaving, because 
wany of them are of that occupation.’ 


‘Thus, by comparing together se- 
veral fragmeuts of information, we 
may acquire some distinct notion of 
these Cathari. They were a plain, 
unassuming, harmless, and industri- 
ous race of Christians, patiently 
bearing thecross after Christ; and 
both in their doctrine and manners, 
condemning the whole system of I- 
dolatry & superstition, which reign- 





the combat.’ Page 410. 

Bit this same Bernard afterwards 
bore an ample testimony to the purity 
of their lives. Z 

‘We have some additional infor- 
mation concerning these people, giv- 
en us by Ebert, a monk, and after- 
wards abbot of Sconauge, who tells 
us that he had often disputed with 
these hereticks, and that he had 
Jearned still more of their opinions, 
from those who had, through the 
force of torments, and the threat of 
being burned, renounced their com- 
munion. He says, ‘they are com- 
monly called Cathari, [Puritants,] a 
sort of people very pernicious to the 
Catholic faith, which, like moths, 
they corrupt and destroy.’ He adds 


ed in the Church of Rome; placing 
true religion in the faith, hope, and 
obedience of the Gospel; maintain- 
ing a supreme regard to the author- 
ity of God, in his word, and regulat- 
ing their sentiments aud practices 
by that divine standard. Even in 
the twelfth century their numbers a- 
bounded in the neighborhood of Co- 
logne, in Flanders, the south of 
France, Savoy, and Milan. ‘They 
were increased,’ says Egbert, ‘to 
great multitudes, throughout all 
countries, and although they seem 
not to have attracted attention to aay 
considerable degree previous to this 
period, yet, as it is obvious they 
could not have sprung up in a day, 
itis not an unfair inference that 





that ‘they were divided inte several 


they must have long existed a8 & 
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people wholly distinct from the Ca-. 
tholic Church; though, amidst the 
political squabbles of the clergy, it 
was their good fortune to be almost 
entirely overlooked.’ 

‘The same Egbert, speaking of 
them says, ‘As for masses, they alto- 
cether despise them, regarding them 
as of no value, for they maintain 
that the sacardotal order has entire- 
iy ceased in the Church of Rome, 
and all other Catholic Churches, 
and that true priests are only to be 
found in their sect.” Page 408 to 414, 

‘A company of about ey men 
and women, wld spoke the erman 
language, appeared in England at 
this time, (1149) and were condemn- 
ed as incorrigible hereticks.’ ‘King 
Henry I] at the instigation of the: 
clergy, commanded that they should 
be branded with a red hot iron in 
the forehead.’ They were, in effect 
banished from the society of man, 
and perished. 

‘But the Cathari, or Puritans, 
were not the only sect which ep- 
peared in opposition to the Church 
of Rome. About the year 1110, in 
the south of France, in the provinces 
of Languedoc and Provence, ap- 
peared Peter de Brugs, preaching the 
gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and exerting the most laudable ef- 
forts to reform the abuses, and re- 
move the superstitions which disfig- 
ured the beautiful simplicity of the 
kospel worship. His labours were 
crowned with abundant success. 
Hie converted a great number of dis- 
ciples to the faith of Christ; and af- 
ter a most indefatigable ministry of 
liventy years continuance, he was 
burnt at St. Giles, acity of Langue- 
doc, in France, in the year 1130 by 
an enraged populace, instigated by 
the Clergy, who apprehended their 
traffic to be in danger, from this in- 
trepid retormer.’ Page 417, 

The historian, (Jones,) next intro- 
duces the Paterines, a name given to 
this sectin Milan, but under this he 








comtinues the history of the same | 


people. ‘They said a Christian 
Church ought to consist of only good 
people; a Chureh had no power to 
frame any constitutions; it was fot 
right to take oaths; it was not law- 
ful to kill mankind; a man ought not 
to be delivered to the officers of jus- 
tice to be converted; the benefits of 
society belong alike to all the mem- 
bers of it; faith without works could 
not save aman; the Church ought 
not to persecute any, even the wick- 
ed; the law of Moses was no rule to 
Christians; there was no need of 
priests, especially of bad ones; the 
sacraments, and orders, and ceremo- 
niesofithe Church of Rome, were 
futile, expensive, oppressive, and 
wicked, with many more such posi- 
tions, all inimical to the hierarchy.” 
‘They objected vehemently against 
the baptism of infants, and con- 
demned it as an error. Among oth- 
cr things, they said, that a child 
knew nothing of the matter, that ke 
had no desire to be baptized, and 
was incapable of making any confes- 
sion of faith, and that the willing & 
professing of another, could be of no 
service to him. ‘Here then,’ says 
Dr. Allix very truly, ‘we have a bo- 
dy of men in Italy, before the year one 
thousand and twenty siz, who believed 
contrary tothe opinions of theChurch 
of Rome, & who highly condemned 
their errors.? ‘Atto, bishop of Ver- 
ceulli,had complained of such people 
80 years before,& so had others before 
him, & there is the highest reason 
to believe they had always existed in 
Italy.” ‘From the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century, the dissenters in Ita- 
ly continued to multiply & increase; 
for whith several reasons may be as- 
signed. ‘The excessive wickedness 
of the court of Rome and the Italian 
prelates was better known in ftaly, 
than in other countries. There was 
no legal power in Italy at these times 
fo put dissenters to death.’ Reine- 
rius says, in 1259, the Paterine 
Church of Alba consisted of above 
five hundred members, that at. Con< 
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eorezz® of more than fifteen hun- 
dred, and that at Bagnala, of about 
two hundred; the houses where they 
met seem to have been hired by the 
people, and tenanted by one of the 
brethren. There were several in 
each city, and each was Gistinguish 
ed by a mark known by themselves. 
They had bishaps or elders, pastors 
or teachers. deacons, and messen- 
gers; that izjmen employed in trav- 
eling, toadminister to the relief and 
comfort of the poor, and the perse. 
cuted. In times of persecution they 
met in smail comnanies of eight, 
twenty, or thirty as it might happen; 
but never in large assemblies, for 
fear of the consequences. 

The Paterines were decent in 
their deporiment, modest in their 
dress and discourse, and their morals 
irreproachabiv. In their conversa- 
tion there was no ievity. no scurrihe 
ty, no detraction, no falsehood, no 


swearing. Their dress was neither; 


fine nor mean. They were chaste 


aid temperate, never frequenting} 


tavernas, or places of public amuse- 
ment. They were not given to an- 
cer and other violent passions. They 
were not enger to accumulate 
wealth, but content with the neces- 
saries of life. They avoided com- 
merce, because they thought it 
would expose them to collusion, 
falsehoods ana oaths; c)) 2OSIN rath- 
er to live by labour or useful trades, 
They were alwaysemployed in spare 
hours, eather in giving or receiving 
instruction. + Their bishops and offii- 
cers were mgc! ics, Weavers, 80e- 
makers, and offffrs, who maintained 
themselves by theirindustry.? ‘They 
had »o share in the state, for they 
took no oaths ané bore no arms. The 
state did not trouble them, but the 
clergy preached, prayed, & published 
books agsins#theim, with unsbated 
zs. About the year 1176, the 
érchbishop of Milan, an old and in- 
firm man, as he was preaching with 





soon as he had received extreme 
unction! About fourteen years af- 
terwards, one Bonacursi, who pre- 
tended he had been one of the Pat- 
erines, pretendly made a renuncia- 
tion of his opinions—embracing the 
Catholic faith, and filling Milan 
with fables and such reports as 
would produce an excitement against 
them: viz. That cities, towns, sub- 
burbs, and castles, were full of these 
false prophets—that then was the 
time to suppress them; and that the 
prophet Jeremiah had directed the 
Milans what to do when be said, 
‘Cursed is he that keepeus back bis 
sword from blood.’!! Page 439. 
We shall see in the sequel, that 
‘Holy Mother Church,” (so called,) 
opened her floodgates of vengeance 
upon these ‘Martyrs of Jesus.’ 
( To begcontinued.) JUSTIN. 
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From thegWew York Commercial .id- 
vertiser. 
SUFFBRING FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. 
A young man is now confined in 
‘the common cells in the gaol of Mon- 
roe county, for the non-performance 
lof militia duty. It’s time the ar- 
‘barous practice of ineareera‘in 
lhonest and respectable member ci 
the community, within the walls of 
@ prison, in common with felons, 
merely because he refuses to do 
that, Thich imebtis conscience, he be- 
lieves contrary tothe law of God,was 
abolished. ‘The Shakers of this 
state have petitioned Congress to al- 
ford them that relief & protection to 
which they are undoubtedly ertitled 
by the constitution. We hope Con- 
gress will act upon the subject. [We 
have received areport ofthe milita- 























ry committee of our legislature, up- 


on this subject, wherein it is propos-" 


led te give reliefto those who have 
conscientious scruples, by an asses- 
‘ment and collection of the commuta- 
‘tien money, after the manner of o- 
ther taxes, & where there }s no pro- 


creat vehemence against them, drop-|perty to be assessed, there of course 
’ — . . . 
ed down’ in a fit, and expired as|will be no imprisonment.] Poulson. 














